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EDITORIALS 


FTC The industry is “buzz- 
INVESTIGATION _ ing” over the coming 


FTC investigation of 


their retail outlets. The challenge to the whole- 
saler, then, is to meet and beat them at their own 
game, and thus help keep the smaller retailer in 
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the food industry. Latest news (see inside) is that 
the brokers will have Senator Humphrey, the man 
who asked for the investigation, on their program 
in December. The frozen food distributors made no 
bones about how they feel about the subject at 
their convention the last week in October. This 
thinking is also reported in this issue. 


While the canning industry, and particularly the 
small canner, is directly concerned by the swift 
pace of the trend to bigness in food distribution, 
it seems hardly likely that he will agree with 
Messrs. Arnold and Osmers that functional dis- 
counts are the proper answer. Sorely pressed to 
recover even costs in this highly competitive econ- 
omy that is the food industry, it seems highly 
doubtful that the canner, or the freezer, will wel- 
come an additional discount. 


This column’s position on the Robinson Patman 
Act is well known. Since the early ’30’s our position 
in favoring legislation that would curb abuses and 
predatory practices by large buying organizations, 
has remained unchanged. At the same time, we 
hold, and have held, that it is unfair to penalize a 
firm merely because of its bigness, and that it is 
equally unfair to legislate advantages for a firm 
merely because it is small. We do contend that a 
small firm that limits its sales to a few large out- 
lets, is decidedly at a disadvantage. We do contend 
that a small firm can meet and beat the giants at 
their own game through greater flexibility, more 
personalized and more efficient service in their own 
smaller bailiwick 


Take this matter of functional discounts, for 
instance. Presumably they would be granted for 
services rendered. In that event, then, the large 
retail buying organizations would merit the dis- 
count just the same as the smaller wholesaler. For 
they must perforce perform the same services for 
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business, as well as themselves. 


A case in point was provided by a New Orleans 
distributor at the NFFDA Convention following 
the remarks of Messrs. Arnold and Osmers. 
“There’s been a tendency for distributors to move 
out of the retail business because of the belief 
that there is no future in it. I don’t believe that for 
a minute. There’s a bright future there—if they 
go about it in the right way. Why shouldn’t this 
be so? The costs of distribution are there, no 
matter who does them. And there will always be 
customers who can’t perform the distribution func- 
tion as efficiently as you and I can.” 


Another case in point, we believe, is the food 
broker. The food broker justifies his existence only 
as long as he performs a selling service for princi- 
pals, less expensively and more effectively than 
the firm he represents can do the job through their 
own salesmen. 


So what of the FTC investigation? The function 
of government is to see to it that no segment of 
business enjoys an unfair advantage. There can 
be little doubt that there are, and have been, a 
number of small businesses, manufacturers and 
distributors alike, which have been lost through 
default, through failure to keep pace with the com- 
petition, honest competition. But there can also 
be little doubt that some have been forced to the 
wall by their own unfair and dishonest practices, 
and in that they have forced other small firms to 
the wall. Also there can be little doubt that some 
of the larger firms have taken advantage of their 
strength to force the issue. These are the prac- 
tices towards which it is sincerely to be hoped FTC 
will direct their activities. If they do, and their . 
purpose is accomplished, look for a revival of small 
business in the food industry. 
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CONVENTION PROGRAMS 


TRI-STATE PACKERS ASSOCIATION 


55th Annual Convention, Benjamin Franklin Hotel - 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


December 1 & 2, 1958 


All Meetings on Mezzanine Floor 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 1 
9:00 A.M.—Registration 


10:00 A.M.—Merchandising Committee — William Duggan, 
Chairman 
Review Canned Foods Month Promotion 
Recommendations for 1959 
Plan for Sales School at Spring Meeting 


11:00 A.M.—Traffic Committee—Harry Baitinger, Chairman 


Freight Cost Guides 
Recommendations for 1959 


12:00 Noon—Luncheon and General Meeting— 

Charles Osborn, III, Chairman 

President’s Welcoming Address 

Election of Officers 

1959 President’s Acceptance Speech 

Speakers: NCA President Ed Burns; James A. 
Weaver, James A. Weaver Co.; Ray Fisher, 
Continental Can Co. 


4:00 P.M.—Snap Bean Commodity Group—William Duggan, 
Chairman 
New Variety Cuttings—Dr. William Hollis & B. A. 
Twigg, University of Maryland; Jesse Huffing- 
ten, Continental Can Co. 
Quality-Yield Relationships of Snap Beans—Otto 
Bundy, University of Delaware 


4:00 P.M.—Asparagus Commodity Group—George Steinmetz, 
Chairman 
Nitrogen-Temperature Relationship on the Growth 
Rate & Fibre Development of Asparagus—Dr. 
L. E. Scott, University of Maryland 


6:00 P.M.—Annual Dinner—Board of Directors and Past Pres- 
idents—Charles Osborn, III, President 


9:00 P.M.—Winter Carnival Dance—Society of Tri-Staters— 
Charles Garrison, President 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2 
9:30 A.M.—Pea Commodity Group—Harry Neumann, 

Chairman 

Variety Cutting of Frozen Peas—Dr. Hollis & B. A. 
Twigg, University of Maryland 

Consistency Measurements as a Quick Test of Pea 
Quality—Dr. R. C. Wiley, University of 
Maryland 

Quality Cost Relationships of Peas—Dr. Kramer, 
University of Maryland 


9:30 A.M.—Sweet Potato Commodity Group—Burnley Wyatt, 
Chairman 
Variety Cuttings of Canned Samples—Dr. Scott, 


University of Maryland; Jesse Huffington, 


Continental Can Co. 
Relationships between Pectin, Solids & Potassium 
Nutrition—Dr. Scott, University of Maryland ° 
10:30 A,M,—Lima Bean Commodity Group—George Manning, 
Chairman 


Effects of Growth-Regulators on Lima Beans—R. 
Dedolph & Dr, Stark, University of Maryland 


Quality-Cost Relationships of Lima Beans—Dr. 
Kramer, University of Maryland 

Consistency Measurements as a Quick Test of Lima 
Bean Quality—Dr. Wiley, University of 
Maryland 


12:00 Noon—Luncheon (open) 


1:30 P.M.—Tomato Commodity Group—Ed Connelly, Chairman 

Breeding Advances-Varieties of the Future and 
New Cultural & Harvesting Techniques—Dr. 
Stark, University of Maryland 

Raw & Canned Tomato Grading — Dr. Kramer, 
University of Maryland 

Calcium Chloride Treatment of Tomatoes by 
Various Methods—B. Twigg & F. W. Cooler, 
University of Maryland 

Consistency Studies with Catsup —B. Twigg, Uni- 
versity of Maryland 


1:30 P.M.—Corn Commodity Group—James Shilling, Chairman 
Variety Cutting of Canned and Frozen Samples— 
Dr. Hollis & B. Twigg, University of Maryland 
Rapid Tests of Sweet Corn Quality by the Shear- 
Press—Dr. Kramer, University of Maryland 
Quality-Cost Relationships of Sweet Corn — Dr. 
Kramer, University of Maryland 


3:00 P.M.—Special Meeting—Francis Stckes, Chairman 
NCA Slides—CT & R Program 
Malayan Tin Bureau Representative 


3:00 P.M.—Freezers Meeting—F. Snavely, Chairman 
Bacteriological Standards & Frozen Food Codes— 
H. Schmitt, NAF FP 
Variety Cuttings of Frozen Spinach — Dr. Hollis, 
University of Maryland 
Discussion of Grade Revisions for Quality Control 
Personnel 


5:00 P.M.—Cocktail Party—Four Can Companies, Hosts 


6:00 P.M.—Annual Banquet & Entertainment — Members of 
Allied Industries, Hosts—Randall Jones, 
Chairman 


OHIO CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


51st Annual Convention, Dayton Biltmore Hotel 
Dayton, Ohio 


December 1 & 2, 1958 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 1 
10:00 A.M. to 2:30 P.M. — Registration — Grand Ballroom 
Elevator Lobby 


10:30 A.M.—9th Annual Cutting Bee and Grading of Ohio 
Canned Foods—Junior Ballroom 


12:00 Noon—Opening Luncheon—Pres. Paul G. Korn, Presiding 
Introduction of Guests 
Greetings and Welcome — R. William Patterson, 
Mayor of Dayton 
Role of Canned Foods in Flight Feeding — Robert 
Keller, QM Food & Container Institute, Chicago 
Reports of Committee Chairmen: 
Agriculture—Von Jones, Greenville Canning Co. 
Entertainment—Thomas Timmer, Tip Top Canning 
Company 
Extension Service & Horticultural Council—New- 
. man Buckles, Quality Food Products Co. 
' Federal Grading & Labeling—E. E. Richard, H. J. 
Heinz Co. 

' Labor—W. J. Schindler, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 
Legislative—Richard C. Sharp, Sharp Canning Co. 
Marketing—George Davidson, Foster Canning Co. 
Membership—S. F. Hammond, Stokely-Van Camp, 

Inc. 


~ (Continued on Page 20) 
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CAN PRICES 


New CANCO Pricing Policies 
to Result in Savings on Cans 


Economies in Coil Program, Pricing Changes 
Will Mean Lower Can Prices for Most 
Customers Effective January 1 


The American Can Company in an un- 
precedented action this week announced 
“basic and far-reaching” changes in its 
metal can pricing policies which will be 
reflected in lower can prices for most of 
its customers. 

“These changes, with the substantial 
economies we have achieved through our 
coil processing program, will mean an 
aggregate saving to our can-using custo- 
mers of over $9 million,” William C. 
Stolk, president, told a press conference 
in New York, November 19. The coil 
program in which the company has in- 
vested $32,000,000, he added, “already has 
amply justified our faith in the economies 
we believed it could produce.” 


PRICE BASED ON 
PLANT LOCATION 


Major changes in what he described as 
“long-standing pricing practices” will be 
the elimination of the method of averag- 
ing can prices over broad geographic 
areas and, instead, “the establishment of 
a separate f.o.b. price at each of our 
plants for each type and style of can.” 

The company will “hold the line” on 
the price reductions until October 1, 1959, 
except for adjustments that may be nec- 
essary to reflect any increases the steel 
companies might make in their tin plate 
prices. 

Mr. Stolk said the changes in Canco’s 
can pricing policies resulted when a 
“searching re-examination” of Canco 
operations showed that “some existing 
pricing practices, which has grown up 
over the years in the metal container in- 
dustry, have clearly outlived their 
usefulness.” 

“To us, they appear archaic and un- 
realistic, and we are consigning them to 
the junk heap,” he added. 

The action reducing can prices, Mr. 
Stolk said, “is all the more startling be- 
cause it comes at a time when our costs 
still are rising.” 

“This will mark the first time, in my 
recollection,” he said, “that any can prices 
have been cut voluntarily by a can com- 
pany as the direct result of economies it 
has been able to achieve.” 


SOUND BUSINESS PRACTICE 


“We are particularly gratified about 
our ability to pass these savings on to 
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our customers for two reasons,” he said. 
“One is that we consider it to be the 
soundest sort of business practice. The 
other is that it is in the public interest. 


“We believe that under present infla- 
tionary conditions any voluntary reduc- 
tion in the price level of a product as 
widely used as metal cans is a contribu- 
tion to the economy as a whole.” 


He pointed out that government leaders 
“have made it abundantly clear that man- 
agement, labor and government itself 
share the resopnsibility for halting in- 
flation.” The American Can Company, he 
added, “endorses these views 100 per 
cent.” 


The change in pricing policies, Mr. 
Stolk said, follows “a company philos- 
ophy that every outmoded and impracti- 
cal method or system should be junked 
just as quickly as an obsolete piece of 
machinery.” 


“We are making these changes,” he 
said, “because we believe the new and 
more equitable system of pricing will 
better serve our interests and the best 
interests of our customers.” 


He pointed out that the elimination of 
the “broad area pricing” will mean the 


‘Canco prices “now will reflect to custo- 


mers the freight-cost advantages of their 
nearness to the steel mills.” 


The changes in pricing policies, Mr. 
Stolk said, follow a “similar revolution- 
ary step” taken by the company on Sep- 
tember 25 when it announced a new 
method of specific pricing of cans “in 
closer relation to the labor and materials 
costs in its manufacture.” 


He explained that since 1946 the cost 
of quarter-pound electrolytic tin plate, 
the type most commonly used for cans, 
has been raised eleven times, increasing 
its cost 109 per cent. 


In the same period, the average hourly 
wage paid by Canco has gone up from 
$1.08 in 1946 to $2.634% today and em- 
ploye benefits have increased 46 cents 
per hour, he said. These figures represent 
an increase of more than 166 per cent in 
this cost alone, he pointed out, and added 
that, since World War II, the price of a 
standard No. 2 can has increased only 
93.5 per cent. 
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CROWN INTRODUCES NEW 
JUICE CAN 


Responding to the interest of citrus and 
other juice canners in an intermediate- 
sized can, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., 
has announced production of a 2-base, 29- 
ounce juice can known as the Crown 2-29. 
The new container is the same height as 
the conventional 46-ounce can and can be 
run through 46-ounce can handling equip- 
ment, including the Anderson System, 
without expensive changes. A minimum 
of changeover is required in a canner’s 
filling, processing, cooling and casing 
equipment to add the new size to his line. 


“Juice canners have been looking for 
a size that will retail at a motivating 
price between the No. 2 can and the 46- 
ounce size,” commented Edward P. 
Stuart, Can Sales Manager, in announc- 
ing the availability of the Crown 2-29. 
“In this size they have a happy combina- 
tion of savings on production and sales 
appeal. 


“Only minor label changes are required 
to add the 2-29 as a companion to an 
existing 46-ounce can, reducing the costs 
of trial packs. The Crown 2-29 has ideal 
proportions for production and market- 
ing. Higherproduction speeds are ob- 
tainable than with top-heavy cans and the 
can is produced on standard can manu- 
facturing equipment with a resulting 
saving to the packer. 


DISTRIBUTORS CONVENTION 
PLANS 


Upgrading operations—at the whole- 
sale level and at the retail level—will be 
the underlying thought behind the 1959 
Annual Convention Program of the Co- 
operative Food Distributors of America, 
representing the nation’s retailer-owned 
food distribution groups. 


The 1959 Convention theme will be: 
“For a better tomorrow—upgrade to- 
day.” The annual meeting will take place 
in Los Angeles on April 12-15, 1959, at 
the Ambassador Hotel. 


CFDA president Donald P. Lloyd 
points out that the 1959 theme symbolizes 
the need for all elements of food dis- 
tribution to work together in order to do 
a better job for the consumer, as well 
as themselves. 


Ray O. Harb, executive vice-president 
of CFDA, also announced business ses- 
sions have been scheduled for all day the 
first day of the meeting, Monday, April. 
13. On Tuesday and Wednesday, April 
14 and 15, the business sessions will take 
place only in the mornings. On Tuesday 
afternoon, delegates will have a choice 
of visiting Los Angeles area super- 
markets or the huge Certified Grocers of 
California warehouse. On Wednesday 
afternoon, an optional trip to Disneyland 
has been scheduled for the delegates, 
with a cookout taking place at Disney- 
land that evening. 


NFFDA MEETING 


Coming FTC Investigation 
of Food Retailing 


If one subject stood out in importance 
at the annual convention of the National 
Frozen Food Distributors 
held in New York City, October 26 to 29, 
it was the matter of functional discounts 
and the pressing need for them to pro- 
tect the nation’s small retailers. 

A vigorous legislative program to pre- 
vent this “legalized murder of the corner 
grocery” was promised by Ellis Arnall, 
general counsel of NF FDA, who spoke at 
the Sunday luncheon meeting of the asso- 
ciation. “Something must be done to stop 
the use of loaded dice in the food busi- 
ness,” he said. Not only must it be done, 
but recent events suggests that it will 
be done. 

“One of the most hopeful things that 
has happened in years was the announce- 
ment by the Federal Trade Commission 
that it intends to start a full-scale in- 
vestigation of food retailing to see if 
present practices are tending to mon- 
opoly. For years FTC has spent most 
of its time and efforts in investigating 
and proceeding against small business. 
But now, at long last, if FTC follows 
through on its announced program, we'll 
get at the real root of the evils in the 
food business. 


“Small retail business, wholesalers and 
distributors have been forced to play in 
an economic competitive game in which 
their rivals, the big direct buying chains 
and co-ops have the unfair advantage 
of being permitted by law and the atti- 
tude of the FTC to play with marked 
cards. 

Ironically, the Robinson-Patman Act 
was enacted by Congress to aid small 
business but through erroneous interpre- 
tations and misleading constructions is 
now being effectively used to destroy 
small independent retailers, wholesalers 
and distributors. As administered by 
the FTC, the law actually keeps in effect 
price discrimination practiced by packers 
against small independent retailers, 
wholesalers and distributors in favor of 
the big direct buying chains and co-ops. 
This comes about by reason of the pat- 
terns of distribution and deficiencies in 
the Robinson-Patman law. 

“Many frozen food packers. market 
‘their merchandise through more than 
one channel of distribution. Some. very 
few packers classify their customers for 
pricing purposes according to the dis- 
tribution function performed. A packer 
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might conceivably have one price to cus- 
tomers who purchase food products for 
use in processing, yet a different price 
to wholesalers and distributors, and still 
another price to retailers. If the packer 
determines to sell directly to consumers, 
he could establish yet another price for 
them. 

“Such price practice is generally 
known as a functional price or functional 
discount. The justification for these dis- 
counts is based on the different functions 
or particular services which each class 
of purchasers performs in the distribu- 
tion pattern, or in the different competi- 
tive levels at which they resell, or in 
both categories. These services may in- 
clude such things as warehousing, break- 
ing up large shipments for delivery in 
smaller quantities, soliciting orders, 
maintaining a sales staff, and assuming 
credit risks. 


“It would seem only fair that the 
wholesalers-distributor should receive a 
price from the packer sufficiently low to 
permit him to resell to small independent 
retailers at a reasonable margin of profit 
and yet allow the small retailers to re- 
main competitive in price with his retail 
rival, the large direct buying chain or 
co-op. 


“This seems elementary fair and 
proper.and yet, amazingly enough, there 
is no provision in the Robinson-Patman 
law which expressly permits such func- 
tional price differential or price discount. 
Neither is there any specific provision in 
the Robinson-Putman law which in clear 
language prohibits such practice. But it 
is this deficiency in clear language of the 
Robinson-Patman Act which causes such 
great confusion, such intricate tests, such 
theoretical computations that the con- 
struction of the law ‘and its enforcement, 
for all practical purposes, completely out- 
laws functional prices and functional 
discounts. 


“While in some instances functional 
discounts and functional prices have re- 
ceived legal sanction, many packers ‘have 
reached the conclusion that the safest, 
easiest and best thing to do economically 
and legally is to have a one price policy 
to all customers of the packer. Then the 
large direct buying chain and co-op are 
not offended by the packer and the whole- 
saler-distributor and his customer, the 
small independent retailer, are left with 
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no legal or economic remedy. They suffer 
slow and painful economical strangula- 
tion and death. 


“To remedy this evil, a number of meas- 
ures were introduced in the last session 
of Congress which, had they been enacted 
into law, would have corrected the ob- 
vious unfairness and gross inadequacy 
of the Robinson-Patman law. Hearings 
before the Antitrust Sub-Committee of 
the House Judiciary Committee on the 
proposed legislation were held on July 
16-17, 1958. Much genuine and nation- 
wide interest was generated by the pro- 
posals. I might add that I, personally, 
was agreeably surprised at the extreme 
receptiveness of the committee members. 
They seemed to feel, as we do, that some- 
thing must be done to check the take-over 
by Big Business in this country. 


“These measures were introduced too 
late in the last session to be voted out 
by the committee for consideration by the 
House. We can expect the real push for 
enactment to come in the next session. 
That’s where you and the other members 
of our industry come in. Most Congress- 
men and Senators want to do what their 
constituents want done. Tell them you 
and your retail customers want the func- 
tional discount bill passed. Keep on tell- 
ing them until we get action.” 


Influencing Legislation 


Congressman Frank Osmers, Jr. of 
New Jersey, another speaker at the Sun- 
day luncheon, emphasized Mr. Arnall’s 
advice on how to influence legislation. “I 
firmly believe,” he said, “that if Socialism 
ever comes to this country it will be 
through default and because you and the 
other business men have been so pre- 
occupied with your immediate problems 
that you have failed to take the time to 
meet with your legislators and give them 
the benefit of your experience. 


“If you think that functional discount 
legislation will be beneficial to you, I 
suggest that you present your thoughts 
to your Congressman. Go see him. Ex- 
plain your problems and those of your 
retailers. Rarely will you find him insen- 
sitive to your problems because most 
legislators are anxious to be of service. 
That’s the reason for their election. But 
please — approach him as a reasonable 
man. Most of us ave reasonable and it is 
natural that we should be irritated by 
threats, which we receive all too often. 
We also dislike having our mails flooded 
with printed cards which have been 
handed out to your employes for mailing 
in to us. They add to our work load and 
contribute nothing at all to our education. 


“We welcome visitors who can educate 
us. And you people are the ones who can 
do it. You know what makes business 
tick. Why not share your knowledge? 
We’ve been getting the other side of the 
story far too long. 


“Personally, I think that a functional 
discount legislation would be good for the 
country. That’s why I introduced a func- 
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tional discount bill in the last session of 
Congress. Bigness, in itself, isn’t bad. But 
we must guard against too much power 
falling into the hands of too few people. 
In food retailing we now have intense 
competition which keeps down prices the 
consumer must pay. In any city of size 


you'll find the stores of three or four. 


chains, also several independents. But 
what will happen if the independents dis- 
appear? Couldn’t people get together for 
lunch in New York or Chicago and decide 
to eliminate “inefficient, wasteful com- 
petition?” 


_ PACKERS HELP INVITED 


In extending to the packers an invita- 
tion to join with the distributors in fight- 
ing for functional discount legislation, 
Mr. Albert I. Ris, president of NFFDA, 
pointed out that it was in their interests 
to do so. “To support such a bill will take 
more courage than many packers have,” 
he admitted. “To support a bill that many 
of their biggest customers are opposed to 
now is difficult — but let them bear in 
mind that it will be impossible to stand 
up against these customers when mergers 
leave but a handful of giants. To support 
passage of a law that calls for a manda- 
tory pricing differential, however unjust 
it may now seem to these big buyers, is 
soundest for the long pull. It is positive 
legislation as opposed to a negative anti- 
merger bill. Customers aren’t lost by sup- 
porting legislation that is for the greatest 
good—but democracy can be lost if the 
disappearance of small business requires 
total government supervision of giants.” 

Mr. Ris also said that the distributors 
would welcome a closer relationship with 
the packers in other matters too. “It was 
recently stated in an editorial appearing 
in one of the trade papers that the grower 
and packer have learned to work together 
closely,” he said. “We all know how 
closely the wholesaler works with the re- 
tailer. But why are the two middle parties 
— the packer and wholesaler — such 
strangers? Here are two separate teams 
in a set of four—working to grow and 
process, distribute and sell, two teams 
working as it were in separate pairs with 
too wide a gulf between them. And so I 
call on the packers again, this time for 
much closer cooperation; and contrary 
to being charged with appealing to them 
for help, the appeal I make for closer 
cooperation should be looked upon as a 
warning. Curtis Rogers, President of the 
Market Research Corp. of America, re- 
cently stated that as the result of a sur- 
vey going back three years, National 
Branded Foods had pretty much held 
their own except for frozen vegetables, 
frozen orange concentrate, instant coffee, 
frozen meat, plastic starch and marga- 
rine. That is a pretty sad commentary on 
the mistakes made by the leaders of our 
frozen food industry. Unless more team- 
work is evidenced, the concentration of 
power in chain hands, will come home to 
haunt both of us. National labels will be 
lost. Proper teamwork now, can save the 
National labels and conceivably forestall 
the need for adverse legislation. 
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“To all intents and_purposes the only 
supplier representative, “frozen food 
middleman sees nowadays is the broker. 
It is not my purpose here to pick ‘6n*that 
branch of our industry (though there are 
some who would have me) but det it 
suffice to: say that beyond gettirig the. 
packer’s brand handled and-obtaining-re- - 
tll orders there ‘is too little offered along 
the support lines shown by factory repre- 


sentatives in other industries and for that ~ 


matter the kind of service shown directly 
by specialty grocery manufacturers. It’s 
time for a “change.” 


MISHANDLING 


Phil Kuehn: (Milwaukee warehouse 
operator) : One.thing that has to be licked 
is the mishandling problem. A very high 
percentage of the frozen foods arriving 
at my warehouse has a temperature of 15 
deg. or higher on arrival. I think that the 
current slow-down in sales might be 
described as a silent protest from the 
customers over the way these foods are 
handled. The food and drug officials are 
planning legislation that would police this 
situation and I think it would be good for 
the industry to-have some sort of regula- 
tion. Question: How-many packers stor- 
ing in your warehouse have given you in- 
structions to refuse to release the product 
unless it is trucked away in refrigerated 
equipment? Kuehn: Most packers specify 
refrigerated equipment. But naturally, if 
a customer sends an unrefrigerated truck 
for the pickup, a packer would be squeam- 
ish about saying that he can’t be sold. 


Louis Smith: (Denver distributor) : 
NFFDA should launch a program to 
clean house.* Frozen foods should be de- 
livered in refrigerated trucks. The in- 
dustry should insist on that. 


Gordon Griffith: (Uleta, Fla. distribu- 
tor): We are working on that in Florida. 
In the Tampa area, the Board of Health 
is checking cabinets and deliveries. Mer- 
chandise delivered in station wagons and 
other unrefrigerated conveyances has 
been condemned. We are reporting to the 
Boards of Health in Tampa and Jackson- 
ville. I recommend working with your 
local Board of Health if you want to see 
the situation cleared up. 


Sam Vogel: (Little Rock distributor) : 
Anyone who looks ahead must surely real- 
ize that the law is going to step in and 
see to it that station wagon distribution 
is stopped. The frozen food industry will 
be rebuilt in the next few years. Some of 
the little fellows will be put out of 
busines. 


Alvin Langfield: (Oakland, Cal. dis- 
tributor):: The present situation ‘is bad, 
and everybody knows it. Why did it hap- 
pen? Because of the headlong rush to get 
“efficient” distribution. All that is needed 


*The Association announced that scrolls will be 
awarded to all pac! ers who will submit »fhidevits to 
the NFFDA headquarters office attesting to the fact 
that they have instructed their warehouses to re- 
ivse product to customers who call for it in unsuit- 
eble equipment: The presentation will be made at 
next year’s convention in Chicago. 
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tributor) 


to clean up the mess is 2% added to the 


price. Everyone has been concerned about 
that 2% except the housewife. Until we 


recognize that frozen foods are perish- 
ables and that an added cost is involved in 
handling perishables we’ll be in trouble. 
Page: Any distributor who compromises" 
with quality is letting down the bars. I’m 
trying to educate the people in New 
Orleans to shake the orange juice cans. If 


~ awe get enough people doing that we may 


get somewhere. 


Ross Hammack: (Portland, Ore. dis- 
This is where I came in two 
years ago. , 


HUMPHREY TO TELL BROKERS 
WHY HE CALLED FOR F.T.C. 
INVESTIGATION 


Food people will get a chance to learn 
about the FTC investigation of the food 
industry from the man who called for the 
investigation. Senator Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey of Minnesota will speak on the in- 
vestigation at the NFBA Convention in 
Chicago next month, N.F.B.A. has 
announced. 

He will outline why he called for the 
investigation. He has agreed to explain 
what he had in mind, why he felt the in- 
vestigation was necessary, and what he 
thinks should be done. He will address 
the food brokers’ business session at the 
55th Annual Convention on Saturday, 
December 13. The meeting will take place 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Palmer 
House. 

As Chairman of the Sub-Committee on 
Retailing, Distribution, and Fair Trade 
Practices of the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business, Mr. Humphrey urged 
the Federal Trade Commission to make 
the move. Today the entire food industry 
is waiting to learn what the inquiry will 
cover, how deep it will go, whom it will 
affect. It is hoped that he will clarify 
the situation. : 


The Senator’s address will also review 
the problems of business and competition. 
He will outline the role that Government 
can play in aiding independent business 
to flourish in the country’s economy. 


Other features on NFBA’s convention 
program include a pictorial presentation 
on the views of buyers on food broker 
services; a report from Paul S. Willis, 
President of GMA, on manufacturers’ 
views on food broker services; a panel of 
four of the nation’s leading sales man- 
agers discussing sales problems; an 
address by Calvin D. Johnson, outstand- 
ing contemporary speaker, on Meeting 
Today’s Challenge of Selling Democracy; 
and other reports. 


NFBA’s Business Session will be held 
on Saturday, December 13. The balance 
of the convention period, the nation’s 
food brokers will meet with their princi- 
pals in individual sales conferences. Many; 
thousands ,of such conferences will be 
held during this period known as the, 
“National Food Sales Conference”. 


New 


Silver Creek Preserving Corporation, 
Silver Creek, New York, has appointed 
Henry Kilian, Inc., New York City food 
brokers, representatives in that city and 
the Metropolitan area. 


Country Gardens, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, will make their headquarters in 
Suite 900 at the Conrad Hilton Hotel for 
the National Food Brokers Sales Con- 
ference to be held in Chicago beginning 
December 13. 


Gerber Products Company, Rochester, 
New York, has promoted Carl Smith to 
assistant produce director for the entire 
Gerber organization with headquarters 
in Fremont, Michigan. Michael Spiak suc- 
ceeds Mr. Smith at Rochester as produce 
manager. 


Inter-American Food Institute — The 
Executive Committee of this newly or- 
ganized group met at Miami Beach in 
October and drew up a constitution and 
set of by-laws and incorporated the Insti- 
tute as a non-profit organization. The 
Committee decided that the Second Inter- 
national Congress will be held at the 
Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach, June 9 to 
13, 1959. It is expected that the Insti- 
tute will be a factor in bringing about a 
better understanding of the handling and 
processing of food products through the 
interchange of manufacturing proce- 
dures, techniques and scientific papers 
among the manufacturers located in the 
Western Hemisphere. Full information 
about the Institute may be obtained from 
J. Arthur Lewis, executive secretary, 
P. O. Box 954, South Miami 43, Florida. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass—John Homburg has 
been named acting product sales manager 
of closures for the Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Division of Continental Can Company, 
and will operate from headquarters in 
Wheeling, West Virginia. Mr. Homburg 
has been with Hazel-Atlas for the past 
24 years, and most recently was assistant 
to the general manager of sales. 


Label Weights—The State of Pennsyl- 
vania requires that the word “net” be 
included in the label weight declaration 
on packages sold in the State. This is 
somewhat different from the Food & 
Drug requirements at the national level, 
which permit the use of the optional 
terms “net contents”, “contents”, “net 
weight”, or “weight”. 
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Georgia Canners Elect—Ralph Kelley 
of the R. O. Kelley Cannery, Midville, 
Georgia, was elected president of the 
Georgia Canners Association at its annual 
meeting held at St. Simons Island, No- 
vember 18 and 19. Mr. Kelley succeeds 
W. Ennis Parker, president of the Po- 
mona Products Company of Griffin, 
Georgia, in the office. Rouss May, Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, Woodbury, was 
elected 1st vice president; Warren Mc- 
Phillips of King Pharr Canning Opera- 
tions, Cullman, Alabama, 2nd vice presi- 
dent; and Ken Williams of Griffin, 
Georgia, secretary-treasurer. Joel Ed- 
wards, Besco Products Company, Zebulon, 
Georgia, was chosen Georgia Director of 
the National Canners Association. Asso- 
ciate members of the group met at the 
same time and elected Ron Fetters of 
Owens-Illinois Glass, Container Division, 
Atlanta, as president. 


Blue Lake Bean Packers Meet—The 5th 
Annual Cutting of the Associated Blue 
Lake Green Bean Canners, a group of 13 
Oregon and Washington canners, who 
annually pack and market some 8 million 
cases of Blue Lake green beans, was held 
at Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore- 
gon, on November 12. Some 300 growers 
and processor representatives were in 
attendance. The cutting was held in ‘the 
pilot canning plant of the College’s Food 
Technology Department, and the results 
of the past season’s crop and canning 
procedures were reviewed. The annual 
cuttings have played an important role 
in maintaining the uniform high quality 
of Blue Lake Green Beans. Reports were 
heard from horticulturists at the college 
on their work in seed development for 
the Blue Lake variety of pole beans which 
yields up to 14 tons per acre in the 
Pacific Northwest. Sales promotion plans 
were reviewed and a new film “Meet Mr. 
Blue Lake” was shown. The occasion was 
the sixth birthday of Mr. Blue Lake, the 
group’s promotion symbol. 


The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, Calif., has long awarded 
cash prizes to employees for suggestions 
for cutting down costs in the carrying 
on of operations in all branches of its 
business. Instead of a nominal set sum 
the awards are now based on savings 
that may be expected. A recent list of 
awards ranged from $195.00 to $1,820, 
with the top amount going to a mainte- 
nance foreman who has made four other 
prize winning suggestions. 
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National Kraut & Frankfurter Week, 
sponsored by the National Kraut Packers 
Association, will be staged January 29 
to February 7, and backed by heavy pro- 
motional efforts. 


National Pickle Week, sponsored by 
National Pickle Packers Association, is 
scheduled for May 21-30, 1959, and will 
be backed by a heavy promotion program. 


DEATHS 


George H. Tay, Sr., a founder and vice 
president of the Lee Metal Products Com- 
pany, Philipsburg, Pennsylvania, died on 
Monday evening, November 10. Mr. Tay’s 
firm has long been a supplier of kettles to 
the food industry. He was a Diamond Pin 
member of the Old Guard Society, signi- 
fying more than 50 years of service to 
the industry. He had served as a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association. He is 
survived by a daughter, Mrs. Claude 
Marin of Grand Island, New York, and 
by a son, George H., Jr., who is associated 
with the Lee Metal Products Company. 


Warren G. Clark of Beaver Dam, Wis- 
consin, formerly in charge of crop pro- 
duction for the Wisconsin plants of the 
Green Giant Company, died on November 
13 at the age of 50 following an illness 
for about a year. Mr. Clark was the son 
of the late Royal F. Clark, who organized 
the Central Wisconsin Canneries, now the 
Green Giant Company. Warren Clark had 
worked for the company from 1931 until 
1951. Active in the Wisconsin Canners 
Association, he was chairman of the Raw 
Products Committee for two years. Since 
1951 he had devoted his time to the opera- 
tion of his firm near Beaver Dam and 
to the farm machinery business. He was 
secretary-treasurer of the Robinson- 
Gamble-Clark Company of Beaver Dam 
and vice president of the Rochelle Aspar- 
agus Company, Rochelle, Illinois. He is 
survived by his wife, a son, and a 
daughter. 


Daniel Strassheim, 82, president of the 
food brokerage firm of D. Strassheim 
Company of Evanston, Illinois, died on 
Nevember 16. Mr. Strassheim entered the 
wholesale grocery business in the ’90’s 
and went into the food brokerage busi- 
ness in 1923. He is survived by his wife 
and son, Dan K., who was associated with 
him in the food brokerage business. 
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Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing Manu- 
facturers Association meeting in Chicago, 
November 9, 10 and 11, elected the follow- 
ing officers: Jerome J. Gelfand, Recipe 
» Foods, Inc., Terre Haute, Indiana, presi- 
dent; Wencell W. Bishop, Clark’s Foods, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 1st vice president; 
Edwin Pfeiffer, Pfeiffer’s Food Products, 
Buffalo, New York, 2nd vice president; 
Olen C. Turner, Morton Foods, Dallas, 
Texas, treasurer; and Richard Clements, 
Clements Food Products, Oklahoma City, 
, Oklahoma, secretary. 


Berlin-Chapman Company — “Misco” 
Fabricators of Marysville, Michigan, a 
division of Consolidated Foundries Manu- 
facturing Corporation, Chicago, has been 
merged with the Berlin-Chapman Com- 
pany, Berlin, Wisconsin. In the merger 
Berlin-Chapman has retained the “Misco” 
sales organization and will continue to 
produce high alloy weldments, fabrica- 
tions and heat resistant fixtures formerly 
made at the Marysville plant, according 
to announcement by J. C. Miller, presi- 
dent of Berlin-Chapman Company, and 
. Garth Thompson, formerly general man- 
ager of “Misco” and now with Berlin- 
Chapman Company. A Sales Conference 
0 of the merged firms was recently held at 
Berlin under the direction of John B. 
Gillett, vice president in charge of sales 
d of Berlin-Chapman, and Mr. Thompson, 
to familiarize them with the complete 
Ber'in-Chapman facilities and personnel. 


CANNED FOODS 
MONTH REPORT 


Warde Cousins, Jr., Chairman of the 
Merchandising Committee for September 
is Canned Foods Month, said last week, 
“Many, many more people were reached 
many, many more times with the interest- 
ing story of how canned foods are cén- 
tributing to the health, welfare and con- 
venience of this nation, as a result of the 
SICFM promotion.” 

“Because of the very successful Sep- 
tember program, more canned foods will 
be sold by canners through the balance of 
the marketing year,’”’ Cousins added. His 
remarks were made following a meeting 
of the Merchandising Committee held to 
analyze the results of the campaign. 

More than $5 million of advertising and 
promotional support was given the pro- 
gram in newspapers, magazines and 
radio, television and outdoor media, mer- 


chandising and special events, it was re- ° 


ported by Howard Eaton, Executive 
Director of SICFM, in a statement to the 
Merchandising Committee. 

M. A. Clevenger, Chairman of the 
Management Committee, pointed out also 
that, “The tremendous impact obtained 
from the promotion was even more grati- 
fying when it is realized how little time 
was available to get the program going.” 

“It was such a powerful idea that it 
immediately was embraced by all organi- 
zations benefiting from the sale of canned 


foods and interested in their promotion,” 
Clevenger said. “As a result, even though 
the program was launched in March, it 
was able to reach a tremendous peak by 
September.” 

On the basis of experience obtained in 
the September program, future plans are 
now being formulated. It is expected they 
will be announced at an early date. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 
SPEAKERS 


Federal Trade Commissioner Sigurd 
Anderson and General Electric Vice 
President L. R. Boulware will be princi- 
pal speakers at the Opening General 
Session of the 52nd Annual Convention 
of the National Canners Association, 
February 21, in the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. The announcement was made by 
N.C.A. President Edward E. Burns this 
week. 

Commissioner Anderson will explain 
the powers and responsibilities of the 
Federal Trade Commission in conducting 
an investigation of an, industry either on 
its own motion or at the request of 
Congress. 

Mr. Boulware will give canners the 
benefit of his company’s experience fn 
programs and educational services that 
should be useful to any business citizen 
whose operations are affected by such 
strong political lobbies as the farm 
groups and labor unions. 
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THE AILNew Scott VIBRO-LUX 


Variable speed from 


THE SCOTT VINER 
HYDRAULIC 
ELEVATOR 
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REMEMBER — 


900 to 1000 vibrations per min- 
ute! Removes water, most splits 
and skins, and spreads commod- 
ity evenly over the screen (ideal 
for use ahead of inspection 
The Scott Viner Com- tion . . . no carry-through to floor! 
pany will go out of ~~ Feed height 22”, discharge height 
_its way to give you . 
service your way! 


 FA-3500 


1642”. Longer legs available. 


COMPANY 
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Write today for complete information 
», and specifications on these two 
production-pacing units. 


Handles any commodity that can 
be elevated and conveyed in water. 
Accurate control of water level, 
feed hopper only 20%” off the floor, at the pre-mixing 
chamber for easy loading from low discharge units... 
Motor is high and dry and fully protected from steam and 
water. Choice of 3”, 4”, 5” and-6” pumps. Variable speed 
drive, stainless hopper and/or contact parts optional. 


/ 
/ 
4 
1224 KINNEAR ROAD+ COLUMBUS 8, OHIO. = 
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Many a canning “first” 
has carried this famous oval ! 


American Can Company’s oval trade-mark has identified countless ad- 
vances in canning technology and can making—all products of Canco’s 
broad research program. + To helpcanners of green beans, Canco scientists 
developed the “topper unit” for closing machines. This ingenious device 
keeps the beans from getting into the can’s double seams, assuring a more 
efficient closure. + The “topper unit” is just one more example of how Canco 
works constantly to help the canner better his product, better his sales. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


COME TO CANCO) FIRST! 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Good Replacement Buying — Vegetables 
Mostly Unchanged—Fruits Generally Strong 
—Holiday Items Active. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, November 21, 1958 


THE SITUATION—While distributors 
are concentrating on holiday items to a 
considerable extent, a fair day-to-day re- 
placement demand for staples is noted 
in some quarters of the market. The to- 
mato situation has eased slightly in the 
midwest, but remains unchanged in the 
tri-states and is in firm shape in Cali- 
fornia. Fruits in general are strong, and 
the same is true in most canned fish. 
Citrus canning in Florida is getting a late 
start and markets continue in strong 
position. 


THE OUTLOOK — Buyer interest in 
canned foods for shipment after the turn 
of the year is expected to develop during 
December—a time when the market is 
normally semi-dormant. Fruits in par- 
ticular will be the center of buying inter- 
est, with distributors hopeful that coast 
packers may find some additional stocks 
to offer in the open market when they 
are in better position to figure just what 
totals will be required against holdings 
set aside for regular outlets. In general, 
the canned foods market will go into 1959 
in a strong statistical position, with in- 
ventory values at year-end substantially 
higher than those of a year earlier. 


TOMATOES — Tri-state canners re- 
port a moderate day-to-day demand for 
tomatoes. The market for standard 1s 
is quoted at 95 cents and up, with 303s 
at $1.221%2-$1.25, 2% at $2.00, and 10s at 
$7.00 Extra standard 308s are rather firm 
at $1.65, with 2%s at $2.40 and 10s at 
$7.50. Offerings of 10s are somewhat 
more liberal than many had looked for at 
this stage of the game. Midwest canners 
are reported offering standard 3038s in 
larger volume and the market is less 
strong than in recent weeks, with stocks 
reported available for prompt shipment 
at $1.32%. In California, where the pack 
has wound up, standard 303s are reported 
firm at $1.221%2-$1.25, with 2%s at $1.80 
and 10s at $6.25-$6.50. Choice solid pack 
303s are firm at $1.40 or better, with 2%s 
ranging $1.95-$2.00 and 10s at $7.00. 
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CORN—While new business in canned 
corn continues moderate, the market re- 
mains in steady position. Tri-state can- 
ners are offering standard 303s at $1.25 
on both whole grain and crushed, with 
extra standard at $1.30. Fancy 303s are 
held at $1.45-$1.50 on whole grain, with 
crushed ranging $1.35 to $1.40. The mar- 
ket in the midwest is reported without 
change. 


BEANS — Standard 303s cut green 
beans in the tri-states are offered un- 
changed at $1.10, with extra standards 
at $1.25 and fancy at $1.55 in most 
quarters. Standard cut wax beans are 
bringing $1.20, with extra standards at 
$1.35 and fancy 4-sieve cut beans at $1.50, 
all f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS—tThere was no change reported 
in the canned pea situation during the 
week aside from announcement that pea 
canners have completed plans for a spe- 
cial promotional campaign to aid in the 
movement of this season’s pack. Demand 
is routine. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE — Demand for 
cranberry sauce is seasonally heavy, and 
the market is strong at $1.70 for fancy 
whole 300s and $1.60 fcr fancy strained, 
with 10s at $10.25 and $9.90-$10.00, re- 
spectively, at canneries. 


APPLE SAUCE — Buying of apple 
sauce is reported fairly active for this 
season of the year, with eastern canners 
continuing to offer fancy 303s at $1.25 
and 10s at $6.75-$7.00. 


CITRUS—With the crop late this sea- 
son, Florida citrus canning operations are 
slow in getting under way. Sellers in 
consequence are deferring action in set- 
ting prices for the new season’s pack, 
although unofficial predictions are that 
prices will be higher than last year, al- 
though somewhat below the _ peaks 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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reached during the past marketing sea- 
son. Florida reports indicate an expecta- 
tion that 46-ounce single strength juices 
probably will open the new season around 
the $3.60 level for orange juice. 


CHERRIES — Demand for red sour 
pitted cherries is generally confined to 
relatively small lots for prompt shipment. 
The market for standard 303s continues 
to hold at $2.25 in the East, with 10s 
ranging $12.75-$13.00. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL — Coast reports 
note a growing tightening in the supply 
situation on 10s fruit cocktail, and prices 
are stiffening. Choice is reported strong 
at $12.75 and up, with fancy around 
$13.50. On table sizes, 303s fancy are 
quoted for prompt shipment at $2.30, 
with 2's at $3.60, while choice lists at 
$2.20 and $3.45 respectively. 


PEACHES —- Small lot offerings are 
appearing on the market from time to 
time as canners come up with unsold 
stocks, but the market continues in strong 
position, Standard ©03s clings are re- 
ported available in limited quantities at 
$1.85, with 2%s at $2.70, while choice 
303s are generally he'd at $1.95, with 2%s 
at $2.80-$2.85. No. 10s are short in all 
grades and generally held at 
premiums. 


PRUNES — The strong prune market 
which has developed this year has re- 
sulted in substantially higher prices for 
the canned prepared fruii, with this sea- 
son’s pack generally priced 15-20°/ over 
last year’s levels. 


SALMON — Additional replacement 
buying of salmon has slowed down here, 
with distributors reconciled to continued 
short supplies and strong prices on top 
grades. Too, there is some concern shown 
over consumer resistance to the current 
high shelf prices. No changes are re- 
ported in the primary market, where 
holders are firm at list on all grades. 


OTHER CANNED FISH—Sardine de- 
mand is lagging and the trade apparently 
will wait until after the turn of the year 
before figuring on stocking up for Lenten 
requirements ... A moderate demand for 
tuna fish is reported, but buyers generally 
are taking stocks only in small Icts to eke 
out current inventories until after the 
turn of the year. No price changes are 
repcrted this week. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Prices Unchanged — Many Items On Short 
List — Heavy Citrus Bookings — Principle 
Interest In Holiday Items—A Healthy 
Market All The Way. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, November 20, 1958 


THE SITUATION—Interest this week 
was confined mostly to the holiday items 
although the trade are beginning to take 
more notice of general canned food offer- 
ings. However, where this is evident, 
their attention seems directed to those 
items which are on the tight side and 
may become even more difficult to locate 
later on. West Coast fruits lead the pa- 
rade in this respect although certain 
grades and varieties of canned vegetables 
could also be included in the same list. 
Distributors are also surprised to find 
some grades of California tomatoes are 
not too easy to get confirmed despite all 
the tonnage that was available for can- 
ning the past season. Lower grades of 
corn, both cream style and whole kernel, 
are on almost every buyer’s short list but 
offerings are limited and they are not 
going to get any better for some time to 
come. Pineapple is another item that is 


not being confirmed too freely as Island 
canners are reluctant to confirm any im- 
portant quantities except to old custo- 
mers. Unsold stocks of both pineapple 
and juice are below last year at this time 
and a real shortage could develop later 
on. There is heavy interest in citrus and 
while the industry has not seen fit to 
name prices as this is written, distribu- 
tors continue to place orders for shipment 
as soon as packed. They will worry about 
prices a little later on. 

There were no important price changes 
involved in this week’s activity, in fact, 
there were few if any price changes to 
report. The recent lull in canned food 
buying has not created any anxious sell- 
ers to this point and any real interest 
could start a number of prices on the 
upgrade. It still looks like a_ healthy 
market all the way. 

CORN—Trying to find standard corn 
is a lost cause these days and the trade 
have now turned their attention to extra 
standard. However, there was only one 
lot of whole kernel in 303s offered here 
this week and that won on the basis of 
$1.40 which is not exactly the average 
buyer’s idea of what extra standard corn 
should cost. Cream style sold here at $1.30 
but is generally held at $1.35 where it can 
be found and those places are far and 
few between. Fancy grade is now held at 
$1.55 for 303s and $8.75 for tens. 


BEANS—Most of the distress lots of 
standard cut green beans have been 
cleanedup although an occasional lot of 
303s still crops up on the basis of $1.05. 
However, the market is now more gener- 
ally held at $1.10 and $6.00 for tens. 
Fancy three sieve cut green are selling 
here at $1.50 for 303s and $8.50 for tens 
with wax at $1.55 and $8.75. The latter 
item is tough to find and a good many 
pre-season contracts have been pro-rated 
and severely so in some cases. 


TOMATOES — Distributors here have 
felt right along they could hold California 
offerings over the heads of local canners 
if prices started to move higher but this 
theory may fall apart as Western can- 
ners apparently do not have too much 
to offer. Choice solid pack, both in shelf 
sizes and tens, are not too plentiful and 
some of the important factors are report- 
ing a sold up position. Local canners are 
still sitting tight at current prices seem- 
ingly inclined to wait things out as un- 
sold stocks at present certainly justify 
today’s prices under anything resembling 
normal movement. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — The excess 
tonnage of California tomatoes was chan- 
neled into tomato products and prices 
continue very much on the sloppy side. 
Paste, puree and catsup are quoted at 
various levels with little indication of 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 
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any correction in the immediate future. 
Local canners are offering fancy catsup 
at $1.70 to $1.75 for 14 oz. and $10.00 to 
$10.50 for tens. Fancy tomato juice is 
usually listed at $2.40 for 46 oz. with an 
occasional lot of extra standard at $2.25. 


RSP CHERRIES — Offerings of water 
pack cherries are anything but plentiful 
but Chicago buyers are content to buy 
what they need only as needed and take 
their chances on what is left later on. 
Most offerings reaching here are on the 
basis of $2.25 for 303s and $13.00 for 
tens although there are a number of can- 
ners who have pushed this latter price 
up to $13.50 in view of the obvious short- 
age when current unsold stocks are com- 
pared to what is usually available at this 
time of the year. 


CITRUS—Here is where the interest 
lies despite the lack of firm prices on the 
new pack. Unfortunately, the crop seems 
to be developing much slower than nor- 
mal and even slower in the eyes of the 
trade. So far, nothing from the new pack 
has reached here although Florida can- 
ners have plenty of orders for shipment 
when ready which will be done just as 
soon as the finished product will grade 
fancy. Sugar added juice is going to find 
more acceptance here this year than it 
has for a long, long time as the trade are 
ready to accept the fact that anything is 
better than nothing in a real pinch. 


COCKTAIL—Here is an item that is 
usually well featured during the holidays 
and this year is not going to be an excep- 
tion. This the canning industry will like 
as shipping, instructions have not been 
what they should be the last few weeks. 
This lack of shipping has not affected 
prices and is not likely to do so as stocks 
in canner’s hands could well be insuffi- 
cient to cover requirements. Choice grade 
can still be had at $2.17% for 303s and 
$3.40 for 2% although some canners have 
already advanced prices beyond this 
point. Tens choice are very tight and sell- 
ing at no less than $12.70. Furthermore, 
a fellow needs a friend to buy anything 
over and above pre-season commitments. 


PEARS—tThe pack has ended and while 
there has been a limited amount of pro- 
rating by Northwest canners, it was much 
less than had been anticipated. This is 
another good holiday item and shipments 
should start to perk up shortly. Prices 
are generally quoted at $3.60 for choice 
2%s and $12.85 for tens but early ship- 
ment discounts, amounting to 10¢ a dozen 
on 2%s and 25¢ on tens, are still avail- 
able from several sources. 


PEACHES — A well sold commodity 
and one that is really going to pinch later 
-on where No. 10 tins are concerned. Shelf 
sizes are still readily available to the 
trade but it takes a genius to find any 
tens. Prices are strong with choice 24s 
going at $2.80 and tens at $9.90 although 
the trade are finding a number of canners 


now want 25¢c more for the latter item 
and they are not in a good position to 
argue about it. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Generally Quiet—Plugging Up The Holes— 
Asparagus And Spinach Clean-Up Seen — 
Tomato Canning Ends — Pear Pack Down, 
Prices Firm—-Good Peach Movement— 
Sardine Run Amazes Industry. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 20, 1958 


THE SITUATION—The second week 
in November proved a rather quiet one 
in this market, with several canners 
noting that sales were confined largely to 
small lots to plug up shortages on a few 
icems. The trade seems ready to buy any- 
thing that is really in short supply, but 
seems content to pass up most other 
items, especially tomatoes and tomato 
products, which are plentiful. This slow- 
ing down in buying is not unusual but 
some distributors note that it has come 
a little earlier than expected. Shipments 
are going forward in good shape, with 
distributors showing more of an inclina- 
tion to get possession of some of their 
early purchases, Some price advances are 
being made, even on items that are in 
good supply, with canners commenting 
on the fact that costs proved larger than 
expected. Spinach is a case in point and 
indications are for a closer cleanup than 
in recent years. 


ASPARAGUS — Asparagus has been 
coming in for rather widespread attention 
of late and indications are for a closer 
cleanup of the pack than in some recent 
years. The export movement on green 
tipped and white has proved quite satis- 
factory and indications point to some 
further business of this kind before the 
end of the year. This item, along with 
spinach, is the first of the year to com- 
mand the attention of canners and price 
trends are carefully noted by the distrib- 
uting trade. 


SPINACH — Holdings of spinach in 
first hands are reported as rather below 
those of some recent years and sales of 
strictly fancy are reported at $1.27% in 
the No. 303 size, with No. 2% moving at 
$1.80 and higher, and No. 10s in this 
grade at $5.30. A close cleanup is in sight, 
for the first time in several years. 


TOMATOES—tThe canning of tomatoes 
finally came to an end, despite the fact 
that there have been no rains to bring 
about this decision, Fresh tomatoes are 
still available in the markets but frosts 
have been reported from some growing 
districts and will now become a hot-house 
item. Sales of the canned item in the 
San Francisco market during the week 
have been reported at $1.75 for No. 303 


THE CANNING TRADE 


in fancy and $1.25 for standard; and at 
$2.60 for No. 2% fancy and $2.00 for 
standard. Tomato juice is moving at $2.50 
for the popular 46-Oz. size and at $5.00 
for No. 10. 


PEARS—tThe pack of California pears, 
recently completed, amounted to 3,943,- 
669 cases, based on cases of 24 No, 2% 
cans. This compares with a pack of 4,762,- 
398 cases in 1957. Prices of the canned 
item have firmed somewhat of late with 
fancy No. 2%s moving at $4.00, choice 
at $3.60 and standard at $3.50. An im- 
proved movement has been noted of late, 
with many shipments made to tie in with 
the holiday season when the demand at 
retail comes in for a real lift. 


FIGS — Statistics have also been re- 
leased on the California fig pack for 1958, 
with this reaching higher figures than in 
1957. The pack in actual cases amounted 
to 799,612 cases, but when reduced to the 
No. 2% case basis it proved to be but 548,- 
755 cases. This marked lowering of the 
case figures is accounted for by the fact 
that the No. 303 size accounts for much 
more than one half of the fig pack. Last 
year’s fig pack amounted to 506,125 cases. 


PEACHES — The movement of cling 
peaches has been quite satisfactory for 
the season to date and prices in general 
are on a firmer basis than at the close of 
the packing season. With an outstanding 
publicity campaign to get under way in 
a few weeks the outlook is for an excep- 
tionally heavy movement into consumer 
channels. Prices are quite difficult to pin 
down, as special deals are still in order, 
but many sales are reported at $3.00 for 
fancy No. 2%s, halves and sliced, $2.80 
for choice and $2.60-$2.65 for standard. 


SARDINES — The manner in which 
sardines have come back into California 
waters continues to amaze the fishing in- 
dustry and a much larger pack than was 
anticipated is being made. Last year for 
the season through November 13 landings 
at San Francisco, Monterey, Moss Land- 
ing, San Pedro and Long Beach amounted 
to 12,683 tons. This year to a correspond- 
ing date landings have amounted to 84,- 
663 tons. The price to fishermen is $50.00 
a ton, with this based on expectations 
for less than half the catch already made. 
Prices for the canned product are largely 
$6.50-$6.75 for No. 1 tall natural, 48 to 
the case, and $8.00-$8.50 for the same size 
in tomato sauce. 


SALMON—The canned salmon season 
on the Pacific Coast proved an especially 
good one, with packs in general above 
expectations. Buying has also been on the 
heavy side and a considerable part of 
many packs has changed hands. This ap- 
plies especially to red and sockeye sal- 
mon. Puget Sound sockeye salmon is 
moving at $34.00 a case for one-pound 
flats, $20.00-$22.00 for halves and $12.50- 
$13.00 for quarters. Alaska red salmon is 
priced at $338.00-$35.00 for talls and 
$19.00-$20.00 for halves. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR 
FLORIDA JUICE 


Taken from remarks by Marvin 
Walker, Florida Citrus Canners Co-op, 
at the annual convention, National Fro- 
zen Food Distributors Association, Oct. 
26-29. The Florida industry will enter 
the new season with stripped inventories 
and with fruit which will mature at least 
4 weeks later than last year. Those pack- 
ers fortunate enough to have sweet Va- 
lencia juice in barrels may be able to 
start up in mid-December. The others 
probably won’t get under way until mid- 
January. For that reason, I believe that 
the present $2.25 f.o.b. price will stay in 
effect through December. When opening 
prices are posted in January, there prob- 
ably will be a price break, but maybe not 
as big a break as many seem to presume. 


The packers expect this to be a high- 
priced year. Their buying tactics indi- 
cate that plainly. They started to buy the 
1958-59 crop as early as last March—an 
unheard of thing. At least half of the 
free crop (the part not tied up in coop- 
erative deals) has been sold. This, too, 
has never happened before so early in the 
season. The starting price for early 
oranges was 50c per lb. of solids. The 
mid-seasons have been going at 55c and 
some Valencias have been sold at 60c. As 
a rule of thumb, it may be said that a 
packer buying solids at 50c must sell at 
$1.75 doz. in order to cover his costs. At 
60c he must charge $2.00 doz. and at 70c 
he must charge $2.25 to break even. 


The average price paid so far has been 
between 50c and 55c. So I would say that 
an opening of $1.90 would allow the pack- 
ers to break even and $2.00 would show 
them a profit. If the opening price is 
$1.75, they’ll be selling at a loss. Having 
said that, I must admit that I have no 
idea what the opening price will be. It 
will seek its own level, at a price that will 
move the pack. 


As to the size of next year’s pack, we 
have only the USDA crop estimate to 
guide us. If the government figure of 85 
million boxes proves corect (and they’ve 
been hitting near the bullseye for several 
years) the concentrate pack will run 65 
to 70 million gallons. The estimate of 


Florida Citrus Mutual is 65 million. 
Through use of a higher yield figure, 
Florida Citrus Commission has come up 
with an estimate of 68 million. I per- 
sonally would not be surprised if it goes 
as high as 70 million—or just short of 
the record pack of 72 million two years 
ago. But that doesn’t mean that juice will 
be as plentiful as it was two years ago. 
Those bare starting inventories will take 
care of that. 


1958 LIMA BEAN PACK 


The 1958 pack of canned lima beans 
totaled 2,751,562 actual cases as compared 
with the 1957 pack of 2,749,308 cases, 
according to a report by the NCA Divi- 
sion of Statistics. The 1958 pack on the 
basis of 24/303’s amounted 3,004,922 
cases compared with the 1957 pack of 
3,070,854 cases. 


1958 PACK OF LIMA BEANS BY STATES 
(Actual Cases) 


1957 1958_ 

Maryland 66,155 219,507 
461,620 578,161 
168,397 77,566 
Wisconsin 584,648 424,499 
Other Midwest States ........0.00... 1,102,829 976,011 
U.S. Ttotal 2,739,308 2,751,562 


1958 PACK OF LIMA BEANS BY STYLE 
(Actual Cases) 


1957 1958 

Green Limas: 

Small 478,154 817,638 

Medium 403,093 404,552 

Large ...... 9,006 13,755 

Mixed .. 1,294,694 726,984 
White 11 — 
Fordhooks 138,580 183,365 

U.S. Total 2,739,308 2,751,562 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 
P. O. Box 27, Hines, Ill., has asked for 
bids on the following requirements: 


Canned Applesauce With Strained Red 
Raspberries — Labeling required, from 
1958 crop. 1,330 cases 6/10’s for delivery 
to Somerville, N. J.; 2,670 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Hines, Ill. Opening date 
December 2, 1958. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compil.d by Florida Canners Association 


CANNED CITRUS 


(Basis 24/2's) 

11/9/57 11/8/53 
Grapefruit Juice ................ 1,707,983 774,220 
Combination Juice .............. 502,612 136,502 
Totals 3,289,427 1,335,970 
Grapefruit Sections ............ 816,201 244,531 
Tangerine Juice 4,507* 
Citrus Salad i 108,216** 


*Includes Tangerine Blends 
**Includes Orange Sections 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000’s of Cases—1,000’s of Gallons) 


O08 8,104 2,362 5,315 
1,987 419 942 
12/322Z ....... 1,418 231 693 
Bulk Gals. 3,348 2,227 
Total Gals. ........ “14 857 9177 


CANNED PEAR STANDARDS 


The Food & Drug Administration pub- 
lished in the Federal Register of Novem- 
ber 13 the proposal of the National 
Canners Association to amend the Stand- 
ard of Identity for Canned Pears which 
would permit the use of “harmless arti- 
ficial coloring” as an optional ingredient, 
provided it is properly declared on the 
label. The proposal wou!d permit the use 
of artificial red coloring in spiced flavored 
pears, and artificial green coloring in 
mint flavored pears. Interested persons 
are given 30 days from November 13 to 
express their views in writing concerning 
the proposal with the Food and Drug 
Administration. 


JELLY AND PRESERVE 
STANDARDS 


The Food & Drug Administration has 
amended the Standards of Identity for 
Fruit Jelly to permit the use of cinnamon 
flavoring and harmless artificial red col- 
cring in the case of the fruit juice ingre- 
dient or combination of fruit juice 
ingredients extracted from apples or 
erabapples or both such fruits, as an op- 
tional ingredient in the flavoring of fruit 
jellies, provided the use of such optional - 
ingredients are properly declared on the 
label. 


Just Mail a Card 


20S. GAY STREET, 


IT’S So Easy To Place 
A Classified Ad. 


With Your Message on it 
or Phone Plaza 2-2698 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


One man 


operation 


* Adjustable 
202 - 404 
inclusive. 


Very Gentle 


* Portable 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Complete Can Handling 


RETORT TO LABELER 


s for C s 


Designed by C 


For complete information 
write or phone 190 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP. 
WARREN, INDIANA 
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(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Med.-Small 3.35 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal........ 3.00-3.20 
Large 3.00-3.10 
Med-Small 3.00 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 3.50 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 

Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & hen 
No 321% 
No. 300 1.90 
No. 10 12.25 

BEANS, SrrincLess, GREEN 

EAST 

No. 
No. 10 9.00 

Fey., — Gr., No. 30 1.55-1.65 
No. 8.00-9.25 

Ex. Cat Gr, 8 97% 
No. 303 1.25- 

Mo. BOS 1.10- * 

Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......2.10 
No. 10 "11.25 

Wax, Fcy., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303....2.20 
N 11.75 

Cut. 3 sv., No. 1.50-1.60 
No. 8.50-9.00 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.75 

Std., Cut., No. 303... 1.20 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

Mip-WeEst 

Gr., Fey., No. 308........ 2.00-2.75 

Fey., No. 
No. 

Ex. Std., No. 303 
No. 10 

Std., Cut, No. 


1.45 
8.00 
1.35 
7.50 
1.20 
6.75 
Fey., wh. Gr., No. 303 «1.60 
No. 8.50 
BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 308........... 1.771% 
No. 10 . 9.75 
Ex. Std., » No. 303 . 1.45 
No. ~ 8.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
REANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308 ............0002.50 
No. 10 
Small, No. 303 
No. 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh., 
1.40 
Miv-Wesr 
3 sv 303 1.65 
9.75 
Ex. Sta, W., No. 303. 
8.75 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
Fey., Sliced, No. 308 ........1.20-1.25 
1.15 
Ne 5.00-5.50 
Diced, No. 303 . 
4.75 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 308 ........ 1.15 
No. 10 6,00 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 


1.05-1.10 
No. 10 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.h. & Golden 
1.35 
8.25-8.50 
1.25-1.30 
7.00 


Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308 ........1.75 


No. 9.00-10.00 
Ex, Sta. BOB 1.40-1.50 
MipWEst 
W.K.. C.S., Gold 

No. 


Ex. Std, z= 303... 


5. Co. Gent. 
1.60-1.65 


_No. 


PEAS 
East ALASKAS 


DOR. 


BOS 1.20 


Pod Run, No. 
East SWEETS 


Fey., Pod Run, No. 308........1.85-1.45 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303.. eee 
Nu. 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
1 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., No 
2 sv., No 
3 sv., No 
No. 10 ... 
Ex. Std., 3 s 
3 sv., No. 308 ..... 
3 sv., No. 10...... -7.50-8.00 
1 sv., No. 308 wee .2021.35 
ev., Mo, 10 ...... -7.00-7.25 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz -85-.90 
3 sv., No. 303 1.20-1.25 
3 sv., No. 10 
4 sv., oz. 


Min-West SWEETS 

Fey., 3 sv., No. 308.....00....1.8 

Fey., 4 sv., No. 303 
- 
Ungraded, 


Ungraded, No. 303.. 


2021.25 
..7.00-7.50 


Midwest, Fey., No. ° 
Di 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308.............. 1.0715 
No. 2% 1.45 
No. 10 4.95 
No. 10 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 308 ....1.40+1.45 
No. 2% 2.00-2.05 
No, 10 6.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fey., No. 1.20 
No. 21%4 
No. 10 5 = 

Calif., Fey., No. 1.27! 
No. . 
No. 10 .. 

SWEET POTATOES 

Tri-States, Syr., & 1.05-1,10 
No. 3, Sa. 2.25-2.35 
No. 2% 2.60 
9.50-10.50 

TOMATOES (Nominal) 

Tri-STATES 


Ex. Std.. No. 308 


-40-2.50 


.-7.50-8.00 
1.00-1.05 
1.2214-1.30 
No. 2.00-2.15 
No. 7.00-7.50 


TOMATO CATSUP 


No. 10 9.00 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 02........... 1.70-1.75 
.10.00-10.50 

1.80-1.90 

11.00 


TOMATO PASTE (Per case? 


Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. ............6.25-7.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% 9.75 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%.......0 12.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30%............ — 
TOMATO PUREF 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 308....1.45-1.55 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 
No. 1 1.05 
No. 10 6.75 
Feoy., 1.045, No. 1.05 
No. 10 7.00 
FRUITS 
\PPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 303...........0000 1.25-1.30 
No. 
Std., No. 303... 1.20 
No. 10 — 
Calif. (eravensteins) 
No, 303, Fey. 


Choice, 303 
No. 


SL, No. 10 9.00 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
4.60 
No. 10 15.75 
MO, 
No. 10 13.85 
No. 10 12.10 
Fey.. Wh. Peeled, No. 2%............ 4.60 
No. 10 15.75 
CHERRIFS 
R.S.P., Water, No. 308.......... 
No. 
R.A., Fey., No. 2% 5 90-6.00 
No. 1 20.25 
No. 10 18.65 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2 3 75 
No. 
No, 1 2.76 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fey. Citrus Salad, 
PEACHES 
Cling Fey., No. 308......2. 
2 
No. 10 
No. 2.80 
No. 10 9.90 
2.60-2.65 
11 00 
Chie, ING. 
No. 10 10.50 
2.45-2.50 
No. + 4.00 
No. 13.85-14.00 
No. 3038 2.37% 
No. 2% ....... 3.60 
No. 10 12.85 
Std., No. 308 .... 2.20 
No. 10 11.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2........ 3.07% 
No. 2% 3.60 
13.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 10.10 
No. 2% .... 3.05 
12.30 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.............. 2.37% 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 10.80 
N.W., Fey., 1.90-2.00 
No. eee 2.85 
No. 9.75 
No. 2.65 
No. 10 9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
2.15 
46 oz. tin 2.75 
CITRUS BLENDED 
No. 2 —— 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 
46 oz. ..... 
ORANGE 
Frozen, 6 oz. 2.25 
12 oz. 4.35 
- 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No 1.25 
46 oz. 2.60 
TOMATO 
East, chin 1.30-1.45 
2.50-2.60 
Mid owest, 1.25 
46 oz. 2.40-2.45 
46 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 5.00 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Red, No. ........83.00-35.00 
9.00-23.00 
Mei, Red, No. 1T . .27.00-28.00 
5.50-16.50 
Pink, 21.00-22.50 
13.00-14.00 
Cc hum, 16.50-17.00 
10.00-11.00 
Case 
Calif., Ovals, 24/1's 
8.00-8.50 
..6.50-6.75 
Maine, Oil 8.50 
Key Carton 10.50 
SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 
Jumbo 8.00 
Large 7.50 
Medium 6.50 
Small 5.75 
Broken 5.05 
TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 1’s......18.50-14.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s........11.75-12.00 
Chunks 10.50 
Grated 8.00 


80 Ni 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 
Woh. & ©. Ex. Std., No. 521.20 
No. 10 .. 
Ex. Std., No. 308 
‘ 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303..........01.75 
Mei 
4 SV., NO. 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 
i, 
Ex. Std, No. 4001.45 
SouTH 
0-1. 21% 
1:30-1.40 
7.75-8.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ........1.35-1.45 
4 No. 303 
East, Fey., No. 5001.55 


RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three insertions, per line 60c, four or more consecutive insertions 
without change, per line 50c, minimum charge per ad $1.00. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 

We of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


CHECK WITH CUYLER CORPORATION before you buy 
new, used or rebuilt food processing machinery. We carry one 
of the largest warehouse stocks of rebuilt and guaranteed equip- 
ment in the industry. Write for our most recent Catalogue. 
Serving the food processing industry since 1912. Otto W. Cuyler 
Corporation, Webster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Three Canco 400 Steam Flow Closing 
Machines in excellent condition with various change parts. 
Princeville Canning Co., St. Francisville, La. 

BUY FROM CALIFORNIA where you can get used machinery. 
We offer fillers, labelers, casers, filters, heat exchangers, tanks, 
cookers, retorts, mixers. California Machinery Exchange Co., 
420 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Alsop Model SD-12-WR-30 Stainless Steel Sealed 
Dise Filter; (2) FMC Crusher-Preheaters; (2) Standard-Knapp 
#429 Top Case Gluers with 12’ Compression Units; Fitzpatrick 
Stainless Comminuting Machines, Models D & F. Send us your 
inquiries. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 
22, Pa 


FOR SALE—(2) #10 CRCO Handpack Fillers; Pfaudler 
King 12-pocket stainless steel Juice Filler; 6-valve FMC Juice 
Filler; 5 HP Chopper and Pump; (3) stainless steel Gooseneck 
Elevators; (2) Acme Silver Stitchers; (14) Boxes .020 Stitching 
Wire; (2) Panama Closing Machines; (5) Standard Open Re- 
torts; (75) Standard Retort Baskets; 3-pocket #10 Pea Filler; 
(6) Detecto Scales; 30” Tomato Trimming Table; many mis- 
cellaneous items, all in good condition, priced for quick sale. Adv. 
58244, Canning Trade. 


YOUR FIRST SOURCE for good equipment offers from 
stock; New stainless steel Kettles and Tanks all sizes; New 
Ribbon Mixers steel or stainless; Tumbling Batch Mixers from 
17 cu. ft. to 300 cu. ft.; semi and fully automatic Fillers for 
powders, crystals, semi-liquids, pastes, and viscous liquids; semi 
and aut. Labelers; Standard Knapp aut. top and bottom Gluer 
and Sealers; all types Packaging Equipment; Pfaudler Glass 
Lined Reactors to 1000 gal.; stainless steel Colloid Mills & Vis- 
colizers. Send for new issue “First Facts” with complete illus-- 
trated inventory listings. We have it. First Machinery Corp., 
209-289 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—16 to 24 valve Juice Filler for 46 ounce cans, 
stainless steel parts; late model Bean Snipper; Urschel Bean 
Cutter; #10 Pea Filler complete with Briner. J. W. Furman 
Cannery, Northumberland, Pa. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Food Technologist experienced in 
supervision of field work and quality control in mu!tiple piant 
operations. Age 34. Adv. 58246, Canning Trade. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


THE CITY OF PELHAM, Georgia, located in the heart of the 
vegetable industry solicits desirable concern to investigate our 
location and facilities. City willing to assist in establishing an 
industry of this kind. For further information write or wire: 
H. C. Harris, Pres., Pelham Development Corp., Pelham, Ga. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Operating Cannery. Canning Plant for tomato 
juice, puree, and apple juice in Southeastern Michigan near Ohio 
border. Excellent supply of tomatoes and apples. Close to 
Detroit and Toledo markets. 50,000 square feet on 10 acres. 
Phone: Dundee, Michigan 106, or write: P. O. Box 38. 


FOR SALE—Small Asparagus Canning Plant. 
tomato juice or other products, at Ashton, [llinois. 
DeLaney Real Estate, Rochelle, Ill. 


Ideal for 
Contact: 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


LABORATORY SERVICES—Food Analysis, Sensory Panel 
Tests, Vitamin Assays, Stability Studies, Toxicology, Legal.Tes- 
timony, Microbiology, Food and Drug Administration Matters. 
Harris Laboratories, 816 “P” St., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to 
house extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll 
Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. . 


WILL PAY CASH for carload or less of canned goods any 
size, new, odd lots, rough ups and dents accepted ime swells). 
Bill Mull, P. O. Box 984, Kannapolis, N. C. 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING large quantities 
of food products. Raw, processed or frozen. Excessive inventory. 
Discontinued items. Mis-manufactured products. Dented or 
slightly rusted containers. Must meet Pure Food and Drug re- 
quirements. We have institutional and foreign outlets which 
would not disturb your markets. Forward samples and an accu- 
rate inventory. M. R. Berlin Co., 2900 W. Peterson Road, Chicago 
45, Ill. RO. 1-4348. 


WANTED—Offerings on job lots, closeouts, damaged stock. 
Ken Evans, 1350 Division St., Detroit, 7 Mich. WO. 3-2811. 


‘CASH ‘BUYERS OF CANNED FOODS—Rusts, Dents, or what 
have you? Ahlbrand Sales Co., 9th & Patterson, Newport, Ky. 
Phone: HE. 18401. 


FOR SALE—Perennial Tall Fescue Seed suitable See shention 
waste water spraying areas. 10c per lb. in 50 lb. hags, F.O.B. 
Sycamore Preserve Works Corp., Sycamore, IIl. 


PRINTED SUPPLIES—Let us supply your printing needs; 
Field, Factory and Office Forms; Booklets, Letterheads, Station- 
ery, Sales and Grower Contracts. Offset or letterpress. The Can- 
ning Trade, Printing Division, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Phone: PLaza 2-2698, 


Help her choose 


f DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


Piedmont Label Co., Inc. 


SBEDFORD,VIRGINIA - Phone 2311 


YOU WANT good 2nd hand machin- 
ery—ASK FOR IT. State your wants 
on the “Wanted and For Sale” page. 


IF 
IF 


You have good used machinery, no 
longer needed, turn it into cash — 
Advertise it on this page. 


IF You want to rent or to buy a cannery 
—or if you want to rent or to sell 
your plant 


Say so on this page 
THE COST is very small. 


The rates—straight reading, no display: 
One time, per line 60c. 
Four or more times, per line 50c. 
Minimum charge per ad $1.00. 
Count eight average words to the line. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Business Journal of the 
Canned Foods Industry 


Baltimore 2, 20S. Gay Street Maryland 
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Convention Programs—Continued 
(Continued from page 6) 


Research—R. A. Rice, Gypsum Canning Co. 

State Fair & Exhibits — Karl Hirzel, Jr., Hirzel 
Canning Co. 

Publicity & Public Relations—James Doane, Doane 
Canning Co., Inc. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2 


12:00 Noon—Luncheon—Grand Ballroom—Paul G. Korn, 

Presiding 

Public Relations and You — E. L. Warner, Jr., 
Regional Mgr., General Motors Corp., Dayton 

Address — Carlos Campbell, Ex. Secy., National 
Canners Association 

Reports of Committee Chairmen: 

Auditing—Warren Weisenborn, Sharp Canning Co. 

Dues & Budget—Raymond Pflum, Laura Canning 
Company 

Resolutions—Luke Beckman, Minster Canning Co. 

Nominating—S. F. Hammond, Stokely-Van Camp, 
Ine. 


5:30 P.M.—Cocktail Party—Junior Ballroom 


7:00 P.M.—Annual Banquet—Grand Ballroom 
Introduction of Guests, Officers and Board of 
Directors 
President’s Annual Address—Paul G. Korn 
Entertainment, Featuring the Jug Band—Thomas 
Timmer, Chairman 


NEW YORK STATE CANNERS 
& FREEZERS 


73rd Annual Convention, Hotel Statler 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


December 4 & 5, 1958 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4 


10:30 A.M.—Annual Business Meeting—Empire State Room— 

Pres. Morton Adams, Presiding 

Report of Nominating Committee — Edward C. 
Steele, Chairman 

Election of Directors 

Report of Resolutions Committee—William V. 
Bindnagle 

Report of Treasurer—William Renton 

Report of Secretary—William H. Sherman 

Announcement of Winners and Presentation of 
Awards — Fifth Annual Accident Prevention 
Campaign—Walter Bijak & David Thomas 

General Business 


2:00 P.M.—General Session—Empire State Room 
Introductory Remarks—Pres. Morton Adams 


2:30 P.M.—Address—Leon Jones, Pres. National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers 


3:15 P.M.—Address — Hon. Averell Harriman, Governor of 
New York 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 5 
12:30 P.M.—Luncheon—Golden Ballroom 
General Meeting—President Morton Adams, 
Presiding 


2:00 P.M.—Address — Edward E. Burns, President National 
Canners Association 

2:45 P.M.—Address—Jack Marshall, Chicago 

3:30 P.M.—Introduction of New Officers 


7:30 P.M.—Dinner and Dance — Tendered by Suppliers and 
Brokers 
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